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The comments on the books listed, besides being informational, are incisive, 
judicious, and well considered. The idea of this volume, carried out with the 
care shown here, well deserves more extended application. 



The Great Illusion. By Norman Angell. New York and London : Putnam, 

1910. 8vo, pp. xvi+388. $1.50. 

The title of this book reveals scarcely anything of the nature of its theme. 
For the statement of what "the great illusion" consists in the reader may 
consult the second chapter of the book. Here we are told that war and 
standing armies are based on the "illusion" that political and military prestige 
results in economic and commercial advantages. According to the author, 
we are living in an age characterized by credit economy in which credit 
and confidence are the real basis of wealth. Furthermore, the nations of the 
world are so interdependent in their commercial relations that any injury to 
the credit of one affects the credit of other nations. The result of all this 
is that confiscation of property or the enrichment of one nation at the expense 
of another is an economic impossibility. There is, no doubt, a certain element 
of truth in this position, but to assume that there is no more substantial 
basis for wealth and prosperity than confidence and credit is to overlook 
weighty economic considerations. Credit may be said to be based on con- 
fidence, but what inspires this confidence is the supposed or actual existence 
of tangible assets. 

The other interesting point brought out in the course of the argument 
is that the struggle for existence and economic competition are not identical. 
That is to say, man's struggle is not against his fellow-men but against the 
external, physical environment. In this the author follows such men as Novikow, 
Reynaud, and Brouilhet. Upon this assumption no nation can gain anything 
by dispossessing another, even though that were economically possible. Of 
course we know that in modern warfare the conquered people are not destroyed 
nor compelled to vacate their land, but nevertheless there may be a process of 
displacement of the conquered nation continuously going on in a refined and 
surreptitious form of industrial warfare. Japan did not exterminate the 
original inhabitants upon the occupation of Korea and southern Manchuria, but 
the occupation of these territories by Japan may mean that in the end they will 
sustain a race of Japanese instead of Russians or Chinese. It was a case of com- 
petition for perpetuation between these nations and how anyone can deny that 
Japan has the advantage in this competition because of the result of the recent 
Russo-Japanese war, is incomprehensible. The distinction made between the 
struggle for existence and economic competition is untenable, for in the world of 
the present, the one involves the other. 



The Conservation of Water. By John L. Mathews. Boston : Small, Maynard 

& Co., 1910. 8vo, pp. 289. $2.00. 

This book begins with a brief outline of the benefits accruing from conserva- 
tion and especially from the proper care of our water resources. In the re- 
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maining chapters are taken up the subjects of floods and their prevention, 
municipal supply and the purification of rivers, water-power in national develop- 
ment, swamp drainage, irrigation, soil conservation, and navigation. While the 
method of treatment is primarily theoretical, nevertheless much attention is 
given to the practical aspects of the question. The author is an advocate of 
government ownership and his recommendations with regard to the proper policy 
are in this direction. 

It is difficult to see why this work should be called the conservation of water 
any more than the conservation of the soil, which indeed is the object in view. 
Although the writer abstracts from the engineering and political difficulties involved 
in such a movement and one questions whether his estimates would stand economic 
investigation, yet the work on the whole is a mine of information upon the possi- 
bilities in this movement and draws attention to the absurdity of any attempt to 
canalize our rivers without first undertaking the problem of conservation. This 
work is written in an interesting manner and should exercise some influence. 



Our Inland Seas: Their Shipping and Commerce for Three Centuries. By 

J. C. Mills. Chicago: McClurg & Co., 1910. 8vo, pp. ix+380. $1.75 

net. 

This book is a fascinating presentation of the conditions and value of 
lake shipping, treated in its historical connections. The origin and discovery of 
the Great Lakes is admirably interwoven with the romance of early American 
history. The transition from one stage of naval architecture and of power 
to another is related not only to technical inventions but also to such 
economic conditions as railroad competition. 

Water transportation has had an important influence on industrial devel- 
opment. It has conditioned the exploitation of the whole Superior region, 
and made northern Ohio the center of the iron and steel industry of the world. 
During the last decade lake commerce has more and more resolved itself into 
classes, which tendency has resulted in specialization of types of vessels. 
The author recommends the Georgian Bay Canal project as a means of securing 
a short, through-water route for the grain of the Canadian West. He further 
approves of all aid to the development of these inland waterways which he 
thinks have great economic possibilities. We would hesitate, however, to make 
this generalization so comprehensive as the author suggests. This study of the 
economic aspects of the problem is inadequate. A defect of the book is the con- 
stant introduction of material which is almost wholly irrelevant. The description 
of Indian life, much of the story of La Salle and the "king of the mormons" 
as well as the Fenian raid of 1864, and the chapter on "Early Steam Navi- 
gation," while most interesting, are unnecessary and obscure the purpose of the 
book. The illustrations are numerous and well chosen. 



